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Views on 


HE city charter and management re- 

forms that are under way in Philadel- 

phia and New Orleans are hopeful 
signs that our big cities, at last, are beginning 
to appreciate the need for the effective man- 
agement practices that are taken for granted 
in council-manager cities. An important 
step in this direction is the recent manage- 
ment survey of New York City made under 
the direction of Luther Gulick, president of 
the Institute of Public Administration, for 
the Mavor’s Committee on Management 
Survey. The Committee recommends that 
the mayor, the city council, and the board 
of estimate become the “‘central directorate”’ 
of the city to provide leadership for the ad- 
ministrative work of the city government 
The well-written 300-page report is very 
polite in making its recommendations; nev- 
ertheless the implication is clear that the 
mayor, the city council, and the board of 
estimate should begin providing a level and 
tone of leadership that would set the pace 
for the entire city government. The Mayor’s 
Committee recommends a director of ad- 
ministration to assist the mayor in the gen- 
eral coordination of departmental activities 
as a major step in strengthening the position 
of the chief executive of the city government 
(p. 134). 

The problems of city fringe areas will be 
with city officials for many years to come. 
Among solutions proposed are annexation, 
intermunk ipal agreements, contracts be- 
tween the city and fringe area residents, 
placing activities under city-county jurisdic- 
tion, and consolidation of governments in an 
urban area. Another solution which has 


the News 


been proposed is adoption of a city income 
tax which is levied on both residents and 
nonresidents. ‘The justification for including 
nonresidents is that the tax is a payment for 
the opportunity the city has given nonresi- 
dents to earn their livelihood. A further and 
more acceptable step, at least to nonresi- 
dents of the city, would be to share the in- 
come tax with cooperating fringe gvovern- 
ments bordering on the central city (p. 126) 
When annexation is undertaken to solve the 
fringe problem, cities should assemble infor- 
mation on land values, taxation, and other 
economic data and undertake annexations 
in an orderly fashion as part of the commu- 
nity planning program (p. 130) 

City manager work is becoming more and 
more of a profession if statistics for the year 
1952 are any indication. During that year 49 
per cent of all city managers appointed were 
managers in other cities, administrative as- 
sistants to managers, or interns in council- 
manager cities. Nearly 86 per cent of the 
managers appointed during 1952 were men 
with training and experience in public ad- 
ministration, and 71 per cent of the man- 
agers appointed were from outside the city 
p 134) 

Recent developments of interest to city 
officials include a systematic program for 
disposal of temporary housing units (p. 133), 
adoption of a business license ordinance (p 
139), inauguration of meetings for city de- 
partment heads (p. 136), issuance of em- 
ployee handbooks and manuals (p. 138), 
and adoption of a building code specifically 
designed for one- and two-family dwellings 
(p. 138) 
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Put the Cop Back on the Beat 


By O. W. WILSON* 


Dean, School of Criminology, University of California, Berkeley 


Motor patrol is the least expensive form of patrol and is several hundred 
per cent more effective than foot patrol. 


N 1949 there appeared in a popular mag- 


azine the first of a series of melodra- 


matic articles describing serious crime 
conditions in several large American cities. 
The articles all argued that the solution to 
the problems exposed in each community 
was to take the policeman from his radio- 
equipped patrol car and restore him to the 
old-time job of walking a beat 

More recently this theme has been tele- 
cast In a mood of the 1890 
vintage. The villain, with all the trappings 
of the dastard who foreclosed the mortgage 
on the home of Dear Little Nell’s widowed 
mother, is now the city councilman who re- 
fuses ‘‘to put the cop back on the beat.”’ But 
he pays dearly for his obstinacy. His daughter 


melodramati 


is abducted! And, of course, the usual happy 
ending: a retired foot patrolman rescues the 
child and educates her now-humbled father 
on the best patrol procedure. Persuaded, the 
councilman “puts the cop back on the beat” 
and everyone lives happily ever after. 

The grave present-day crime problem de- 
serves the serious attention of the American 
people. It can be solved only by sober judg- 
ment based on logical reasoning. Its dram- 
atization only adds confusion when it arouses 
people to make unreasonable demands for 
solutions that are basically unsound. Tak- 
ing the policeman from his radio car and 
having him walk a beat will not prevent 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Wilson, who has been on 
the faculty of the University of California since 
1939, was formerly police chief of Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, and Wichita, Kansas, and later was police 
consultant on the staff of Public Administration 
Service, Chicago. He was editor of Municipal Poltce 
Administration, published by the International City 


Managers’ Association, and he is author of a number 
of other books on police administration 


crime and may bankrupt the city that re- 
verts to this out-dated practice 


PRECINCT THREE PROBLEMS 

The fallacy of the proposal to put all pa- 
trolmen on foot is apparent in a recent tele- 
cast. The scene was laid in precinct 3 which 
has a population of 60,000. The precinct had 
been organized into 33 walking beats. On 
the night under discussion it was patroled by 
two radio cars and by only two men on foot; 
31 walking not covered as 
planned. With such a small number of cars 
there were undoubtedly two officers in each. 
Thus there were on patrol a total of six 
policemen. If the proposal had been fol- 
lowed, six of the 33 beats would have been 
covered and 27 left vacant. With such thin 
patrol coverage, lacking, as it would, mobil- 
ity and constant availability for prompt dis- 
patch to troubled areas, it seems obvious 


beats were 


that the four men should not be taken out of 
their cars and put on foot. Had this been 
done the precinct would really have been 
left to the mercy of hoodlums. 

A final scene, however, reveals that taking 
the patrolman out of his car and having him 
walk a beat was not the complete solution. 
The city council was forced to act! A hun- 
dred additional men were put on the force 
(18 on patrol in precinct 3) and another 
hundred were in training in the police acad- 
emy. And this was the happy ending: 
‘*People aren’t afraid to go out of their 
houses anymore. We haven't had any more 
muggings or violence.” 

An objective examination of the use that 
would be made of the 18 additional patrol- 


men in precinct 3 reveals that the patrol 
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coverage 


was even then far from complete. 


Weekly relief days would reduce the addi- 
tional men to an effective daily strength of 
than 1 the 
would be only 11 
week. Since th 
doubtedly 


not more effective strength 


if they worked a 40-hour 


s effective strength was un- 


divided equally among three 
shifts (this being the practice in poorly ad- 
ministered police departments) there would 
be an added strength of only four or five 
men on such a night as the one under discus- 
sion, thus bringing the total to 10 or 11 men 
on patrol. If they were all assigned to foot 
beats, two-thirds of the beats would still re- 


Yet—“‘We_ haven't had 


any more muggings or violence.’ 


main uncovered 


Cop SuHoutp Be Back on His Beat 

This article is intended to correct the mis- 
be effectively 
prevented by taking the patrolman out of 


And 


yet, paradoxically, it is difficult to correct 


conception that crime may 


his car and having him walk a beat 
this misconception because it contains a 


half-truth: the cop should, in fact, be put 
back on the beat where he « an most readily 
observe, talk to, and serve the people 

‘The author of the telecast would accom- 
plish this desirable purpose by having radio- 
car officers return to the venerable practice 
of pounding a beat. His characters laugh at 
patrolmen “buzzing around in automobiles” 
and maintain that the police ‘‘are forgetting 
their infantry.” *‘ The cop has been taken out 
of the neighborhood and put on wheels. He 
used to be a watchdog. He knew a neighbor- 
hood like the palm of his hand. He knew 
what was doing on. He could spot a stran- 
ger 

Progressive police executives accomplish 
this purpose, however, without depriving 
the patrolman of the many advantages of the 
automobile | he y have him spend a subst in- 
tial part of his time on foot where he can 
most readily serve as the eyes and ears of the 
department and counsellor and 


| hey 


ficer to be nothing more than a foot patrol- 


as publice 


protector consider the motorized of- 


man who has been provided with an auto- 
mobile to transport him quickly and without 
fatigue from the location of one police task 


another 


| hese executives Con- 


to that of 





THE COP BACK ON 


THE BEAT 
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sider that it is the duty of a motorized of- 
ficer to perform, within his beat area, all the 
tasks of a foot patrolman, They do not per- 
mit him to sit in his parked car but require 
him to leave it immediately and patrol with- 
in ear-shot of his radio. When he patrols in 
this manner he spends more time with his 
feet on the ground than in driving his auto- 
mobile. Progressive departments have a suf- 
ficiently adequate motorized force so that, 
on occasion, an officer can call off-the-air to 
perform patrol tasks out of range of his 
radio 
Foor Parro. Is INerrKcrivi 

It is interesting to explore the adequacy 
of the patrol that would be provided in pre- 
cinct 3 if each of its beats were covere dbya 
man on foot. Take, for example, the incident 
that was reported as follows: ““Why, we had 
a woman dragged into a car-—right off the 
sidewalk, over on Pemberton, just a couple 
of weeks ago. ‘There wasn’t any policeman 
around,” 
hoodlums don’t drag 


the 


Obviously women 


into their cars from sidewalk in the 


presence of a policeman. ‘To prevent it in 
this manner, however, would require a foot 
patrolman in nearly every block; such cov- 
erage would require a police force of stagger- 
ing proportions. No one can seriously make 
such a proposal 

Actually the foot patrolman is not like ly 
to be at the right location at the crucial mo- 
ment to prevent a crime or to deal with it 
should it occur. This is so for the reason that 
foot patrol is so readily predicted that hood- 
lums are not likely to attempt a criminal act 
They 


then can strike with lmnpunity in a section of 


until they have located the poli eman 


the beat some blocks away. Obviously the 
foot patrolman out of sight of the crime 
scene Cannot preve nt the attack 

And should the hoodlums be so inept as 
to fail to spot the foot patrolmen before they 
strike, and in consequence drag a woman 
into their car at night a block away from a 
foot patrolman who hears her scream, what 
is the officer to do? There seem to be four 
choices open to him. (1) He could run to the 
scene and arrive, exhausted, after the car has 
driven away. This would accomplish little. 


(2) He could commandeer a private car and 
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pursue the hoodlums. He is not likely to suc- 
ceed in getting a private car in time to un- 
dertake hot pursuit. Further, a one-man 
chase is not likely to be as effective as a de- 
partment-wide search—but he lacks com- 
munication with headquarters. (3) He could 
assume that the woman is actually being ab- 


ducted, and not engaged in a family quar- 


rel, and shoot in the direction of the scream 
in the hope that he would strike the abduc- 
tors and not the victim or an innocent by- 
stander. Such action would, of course, be in- 
excusable. (4) He could call headquarters 
for help by running to the nearest call-box 
or, more likely, to a telephone in a nearby 
store or home. This is the most sensible ac- 
tion, but a neighbor who heard the screams 
would probably have already made the call. 
So the foot patrolman would accomplish 
virtually nothing. 


Superiority oF Motor Patrol 

In contrast to the foot patrolman, an of- 
ficer in a patrol car is in constant Communi- 
cation with headquarters; he is always avail- 
able for dispatch. He can be sent a great dis- 
tance and will arrive quickly and without 
fatigue. On observing hoodlums in a car (or 
on foot) he is able to call headquarters for 
assistance, pursue them, and keep the dis- 
patcher informed on the direction of travel 
so that other policemen may be sent from 
many directions to intercept the fleeing car 
bloc k. or a 


larger area in the event they are on foot 


or to surround a building, 
The motorized force can be rapidly mobi- 
lized in any troubled area; it can be de- 
ployed in a manner to minimize the hazard 
to the men and to assure the greatest likeli- 
hood of successful accomplishment of its 
mission 

‘The motor officer is able to change the di- 
rection of his travel frequently and to back- 
track, thus providing a not-easily-predicted 
He is the 
weather; this reduces the frequency of illness 


patrol also protected from 
and assures closer attention to patrol tasks 
during inclement periods. He completes his 
tour of duty less fatigued than a foot patrol- 
man; this makes him a more efficient police- 


man. The patrol car in fact serves as a mo- 
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bile police station; in it the officer may carry 
extra clothing, supplies, weapons, a fire ex- 
tinguisher, and a modern effective com- 
munication system. 

Since the apprehension of malefactors 
helps to prevent crime, the number of ar- 
rests is considered one measure of the effec- 
tiveness of a patrolman. Police records show 
that a motorized patrolman makes several 
hundred per cent more arrests than a man 
on foot and also deals with nearly all the in- 
cidents that call for police service on the 
foot patrolman’s beat. When the motorized 
officer recognizes that he is a foot patro]man 
who has been provided with an automobile 
for transportation purposes, he is able to 
give superior service in an area many times 
larger than a foot patrolman can handle 

As previously observed, hoodlums do not 
strike unless they have an opportunity to 
carry out their depredations successfully, 
which is in the absence of a policeman. But 
this fact must also be borne in mind: While 
hoodJums will not strike when opportunity 
for successful attack is lacking, they also will 
not strike when they tink there is no oppor- 
tunity. The basic purpose of patrol is to cre- 
ate a public impression of police omnipres- 
ence so that potential offenders will think 
there is no opportunity for successful mis- 
conduct. This can be accomplished by con- 
spicuous, unpredictable patrol 

When 


marked, attention is called to the presence ol 


patrol cars are conspicuously 
the police and this creates a public impres- 
sion that the force has been trebled or quad- 
rupled in strength. Unpredictable patrol 
creates the element of surprise; a patrol car 
frequently appears unexpectedly. ‘These two 
factors, then, establish an impression of po- 
lice omnipresence. And this raises doubt in 
the mind of the potential offender as to the 
existence of an opportunity for successful 
attack. 

rhis patrol procedure also has the merit 
of comforting the uneasy citizen and im- 
pressing all with the frequency and quality 
of patrol service. The citizen then cannot 
say: “‘He rides a radio car in our precinct. I 
and 


don’t think I see him once a month 


then just passing by.” 
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Foot Parrot Is Costry 

To fill all 33 beats in precinct 3 would re- 
quire approximately a hundred additional 
men on patrol instead of the 18 provided. At 
an annual salary of $4,000, the added cost 
This 


would represent a per capita increase in the 
Since 


would amount to $400,000 per year 


cost of policing this precinct of $6.67 
only slightly more than 50 per cent of a po- 
lice force is assigned to patrol duty, it seems 
likely that a substantial number of the men 
added to the force were assigned to other 
the added cost to the 


duties | his being true. 


taxpayers in this precinct (if it were assessed 
in that manner) would be substantially more 
than $6.67, The 


1951 total average per capita police cost in 


perhaps more than $10 


cities having more than a half million in- 
habitants amounted to $9.95, while in those 
between one-fourth and one-half million it 
amounted to $6.30; in smaller cities it was 


substantially less. The proposal, therefore, 


would more than double the per capita po- 


lice cost in that city, assuming that precinct 3 
was fairly representative of all other pre- 
cincts 

The need for additional patrol strength in 
precinct 3 also raises a question as to the pos- 
sibility of strengthening patrol] by diverting 
to it some unessential expenditures and 
some manpower presently engaged at un- 
productive tasks. The overhead operating 
cost of a precinct station, for example, is a 
heavy expenditure that should be avoided 
when possible. To cite an actual case, the 
average annual repair, Maintenance, utili- 
ties, and personnel costs in outlying precinct 
stations in Detroit amount to $115,950 

The police departments in nine Cities 
that range from 246,000 to 594,000 in popu- 
38 to 15 


lation and from square mules in 


area all operate without precinct stations. 
This fact raises the presumption that pre- 
cinct 3 station, which serves an area of only 


three square miles and 60,000 inhabitants, 
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might be abandoned and the precinct com- 
bined with another. Money thus saved could 
then be used to provide a superior motorized 
patrol at probably no added cost 

Because of its limited coverage and effec- 
tiveness, foot patrol is sO expensive that it 
should be avoided in all areas except those 
where this form of patrol is clearly neces- 
sary, and then it should be provided only 
during the hours of actual need. In contrast, 
motor patrol is the least expensive form of 
patrol; the cost of operating a patrol car on 
is between 1 ind 20 per 


Lhe eflec- 


is thereby in- 


one tour of duty 


cent of a patrolman’s daily wage 
tiveness of patrol, however, 


creased several hundred per cent. This is 


real economy! 


War AGAINS1 


and 


1 Ht CRIME 
Half-truths 


criminal 


misconceptions about 


activities and the most eflective 
way for the police to prevent them produce 
some unfortunate Consequences, 

First, progressive police administrators 
are hampered in the adoption of sound oper- 
ating procedures by a misinformed public 
that exerts influence through public officials, 
many of whom are in turn misinformed 
through the same source. 

Second, less competent police officials are 
sometimes willing to accept such half-truths 
the 


whole truth, or at least doubt is raised in 


and misconceptions as representing 


their minds, and they are then reluctant to 
install the most efficient methods of opera- 
tion 

Thirdly, in consequence, support is 
gained for demands for more policemen so 
frequently made by less able police adminis- 
trators before they have first adopted proce- 
dures that will assure a more efhicient use of 
their present forces. The size of forces and 
the cost of taxpayers then grow apace, and 
little progress is made in the war against 


crime 





Municipal Finance and Metropolitan Areas 


By ROBERT A. SIGAFOOS* 


Tax Consultant, Department of the Treasury, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


Suggested methods for solving the problem of financing essential 


public services in urban areas. 


HE tremendous increase in the sub- 
urban population surrounding Cities 
has resulted in the extension of the 
area far 


municipal economic beyond ex- 


isting political boundaries. A large percent- 


age of a city’s working population may be of 


nonresidents who commute daily. These so- 
called “daylight citizens”’ the central 
city’s physical facilities but contribute noth- 


use 


ing directly to the cost of these necessary 
services. 

This 
population problem is growing more serious 
annually. From 1940 to 1950 the population 
of suburban areas increased 35 per cent as 


rather serious urban-rural fringe 


compared with the central cities’ gain of 13 
per cent. Suburban growth in population 
was nearly two and one-half times that of the 
national rate of 14.5 per cent, whereas the 
rate of central city growth fell somewhat 
short of the national average. Part of this 
tremendous growth of the fringe area has re- 


sulted from an exodus of a large body of 


former residents of the central city to the 
suburbs in order to escape such undesirable 
features of the city as dirt, smoke, crime, 
slum areas, housing difficulties, high prop- 
erty taxes, and so forth 

The inevitable result has been the crea- 
tion of an economic area which lacks identi- 
fication with the boundaries of the central 
municipality. Thousands of persons residing 
beyond the corporate limits of the city are 


earning their living and receiving their rec- 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Sigafoos was formerly an 
instructor of economics at Indiana University and at 
Pennsylvania State College and on the staff of the 
Illinois Department of Finance as a tax economist. 
He has been tax consultant to the Treasurer of 
Puerto Rico since February, 1953. 


reational and cultural privileges only be- 
cause of the existence of the central city. The 
transportation systems in operation, in addi- 
tion to thousands of private automobiles, 
move the commuting population in and out 
of the city rapidly. 

This population shift has weakened the 
real property tax as an effective contributor 
to the current revenue needs. Many of the 
wealthy property owners have been involved 
in the so-called “flight to the : 
Blighted areas within the average city have 
been increasing in size for many years, 
eliminating property once capable of pro- 


suburbs.’ 


viding a significant tax contribution. The 
historic lack of planning and zoning has 
also helped lessen property values. 
Annexation has been one of the first sug- 
gestions for overcoming the drain on the 
central city. The thought has been to take 
over part of the suburban political territory 
and encompass that area within the frame- 
work of municipal services (which in many 
Cases some Cities are already providing) and 
municipal taxation and service charges. 
However, annexation does not appear to be 
the answer for larger cities. Commuters in 
some cases travel as far as 50 miles from their 
pl ice of residence to work. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, and the 
other large cities would have to annex hun- 


dreds ol square miles to ine lude Su¢ h areas. 
A SuHort-RunN SOLUTION 


Local Income Tax. 


remedy probably lies in establishing a mu- 


The easiest short-run 


nicipal tax system which recognizes that 


nonresidents receiving sustained benefits 


from the central city owe some financial ob- 
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ligation to that city. An income tax levied on 
both residents and nonresidents to the ex- 
tent of their allocable earnings to the central 
city may be an answer if territorial acquisi- 
tion cannot circumvent the problem. A mu- 
nicipal sales tax has been mentioned as an- 
other possibility, but such a tax does not 
seem to be as practical a method because it 
can lead to the relocation of shopping cen- 
ters beyond the central city’s border and 
shift purchases from one area to another 

The income tax which could be a payroll 
tax on employees and a net income tax on 
business and professions does not present 
this relocation problem. Real property own- 
ership is no longer correlated necessarily 
with the community’s wealth. Income is a 
base to be considered as important as the 
ownership of real property in municipal 
taxation. Thus the municipal income tax 
may also offer the opportunity to more equi- 
tably distribute the local tax burden in the 
light of the modern distribution of commu- 
nity wealth 

In the four states where municipal income 
Ohio, 
nonresidents are 


taxation is found —-Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, and Missouri 
included in the income tax (called occupa- 
tional license tax in Kentucky) ordinances. 
Justification for the inclusion of nonresidents 
has been that the tax is a payment for the 
opportunity the city has given nonresidents 
to earn their livelihood. 

Some of these cities have argued that they 
must provide essential services and facilities 
to encourage the location and the establish- 
ment of industry within their borders. In 
order to do this the nonresidents employed 
within the city are asked to contribute a 
share of the expenses of paying for these mu- 
nicipal services which in turn make it pos- 
sible to have employment opportunities. 

Significant revenues are being contrib- 
uted by nonresidents in cities that have local 
income taxes. Fifteen per cent of the total 
income tax collections in Altoona and Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, come from nonresidents, in Johns- 
town, 29 per cent, in Dayton, Ohio, 20 per 
cent, and in Columbus, Ohio, 14 per cent 
Little opposition has come from nonresi- 


dents in the form of a direct protest 
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In Philadelphia during the early history 
of the tax some nonresidents claimed that 
the ordinance is ‘‘taxation without represen- 
that 
both the nonresident’s place of domicile and 


tation.” Philadelphia has answered 
location of employment have come about 
because of the voluntary choice of the non- 
resident and that the status of either may be 
changed if he desires. This seems to be a fait 
answel 

There may be a question of how large a 
metropolitan area should be in order to ex- 
amine the feasibility of income taxation in 
the central city. It would appear that much 
depends on the proportion of total municipal 
employment represented by nonresidents. 
Where the number is substantial this is indic- 
ative that much of the income created lo- 
cally is being carried away from the city. 
Where the line should be drawn, it would be 
difficult to tell. However, much would de- 
pend on the relative strength of the eco- 
nomic base located within the central area. 


Substantial sources of property wealth 
which can be equitably taxed, in addition to 
a large internal working population repre- 
senting a large annual income base, perhaps 
may be considered in deciding whether it is 
imperative to tax nonresidents 

Certain exceptions need to be considered, 
Some cities would not fit into the category 
where property ownership is necessarily an 
lor ex- 
ample, in Altoona many of the property 


indication of community wealth. 
owners are retired railroad pensioners exist- 
ing on very modest annual incomes. Exclu- 
sive reliance on real property taxation 
would be grossly unfair since this very active 
railroad city maintains a tremendous num- 
ber of transient employees who own no local 
property, but who earn their income as a 
result of the economic existence of Altoona. 

Yet in Communities which are purely ex- 
istent for retirement purposes, there seems 
no reason to tax annual earned income 
when it is such a limited portion of commu- 


nity wealth. Certain 


Florida or southern 


California communities are good examples 
of cities catering to the retired. Here prop- 
erty taxation supplemented by perhaps an 


amusement tax may be more suitable than 


any form of income taxation. 
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The Role of Property Taxation. Assuming 
that the income tax gains wider acceptance 
in the near future, the question arises as to 
what is to be the role of the property tax in 
the central city financial structure. It is gen- 
erally accepted that property taxation leaves 
much to be desired in regard to efficiency of 
administration. Inefficient tax personnel, 
chronic underassessments, and inequality of 
treatment between different types of prop- 
erty owners are general accusations levelled 
at the local property tax system. 
will the addi- 
tion of the income tax in a central unit tend 


The question arises then 


to postpone efforts to improve or at least 
maintain the current efficiency of property 
taxation? ‘This is a serious problem because 
the current history of municipal income tax- 
ation indicates clearly that a rate as low as 1 
per cent of gross individual earnings and of 
business net profits in the Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Kentucky cities with this tax is 
capable of yielding approximately 30 per 
cent of total municipal tax revenues. 

These yields are substantial and may be 
sufficiently large enough to sidestep any con- 
certed interest in improving or maintaining 
the status quo of the property tax structure. 
The results of an exhastive survey of the 
existing income tax cities reveals that little 
has been done to improve assessments and 
collections of the real property tax. In many 
of these cities property tax revenues have 
increased since 1948, but few of these in- 
creases are traceable to an over-all commu- 
nity reassessment program. The additions of 
new properties to the assessors’ lists and 
some increase in real property tax rates have 
been responsible for the revenue increase. 

Reassessments are costly operations. ‘This 
is one of the reasons why assessed valuations 
have not kept pace with market valuations 
in recent years. Revisions lag as much as ten 
years behind the fluctuations in the selling 
prices of real property. This lag is univer- 
sally true throughout most local govern- 
ments and is one of the principal reasons ad- 
vanced for improving the administration of 
the property tax. 

Some doubt is expressed that improve- 
ments will come as quickly in income tax 
municipalities because the new revenues 
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tend to postpone the reorganization of the 
property tax system so long as sufficient rev- 
enues are being made available with this 
new source. This is a danger which should be 
recognized and guarded against lest the as- 
sault on the nonresident income and a more 
equitable municipal tax structure bring 
about the further collapse of the tax which 
has historically been the foundation of local 
taxation. 


A Loncer-Run SoLutTIon 
In addition the merits of 
municipal income taxation in central cities, 
attempts should be made ‘‘technically’’ to 
dissolve the political boundaries. Recogniz- 
ing that many municipal boundaries do not 
encompass the entire economic 


to weighing 


area of their 
vicinity, it is suggested that the tax adminis- 
trative area be enlarged to include the whole 
metropolitan area if the central municipal 


political area cannot be enlarged through 
annexation. In the case of metropolitan eco- 
nomic areas,-joint administrative arrange- 
ments between the central city and fringe 
political subdivisions could be used profit- 
ably by both the urban and the fringe units. 

These administrative agreements may in- 
clude tax-sharing arrangements as well as 
utility, health, educational, and other mu- 
nicipal services which might easily be jointly 
shared. Currently plans to streamline local 
governments in order to make the subdivi- 
sions more politically and economically 
functional than they have been in the past 
are still progressing slowly throughout the 
United States. 

Adanta and neighboring Fulton County, 
Georgia, are involved in the most progres- 
sive local government consolidation and co- 
operative program yet developed in the 
United States. The first step involved the 
annexation of 82 square miles of fringe terri- 
tory to Atlanta. In addition a realignment of 
city-county governmental operational func- 
tions has been effected. Atlanta took over for 
the police and fire protection, recreational 
facilities, and water, sewage, and garbage 
services. Also Atlanta gained control of the 
county school system. The county took com- 
plete control of the welfare programs and 
public health services. A joint performance 
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committee has been formed composed of 
city, county, and school representatives. 

There are other cooperative regional ad- 
ministrative plans which are distinct signs of 
a trend toward functional local government. 
But outside of the very promising Atlanta 
Plan the other metropolitan functional ar- 
rangements are limited to only a few specific 
functions. They are forerunners to the an- 
ticipated trend of metropolitan all-inclusive 
political and economic functional govern- 
ments of the future. 

Currently it might be possible to adopt an 
income tax in the central city on all who are 
receiving income from sources within the 
city, including nonresidents, and then to es- 
tablish some sharing ratio mutually satisfac- 
tory to cooperative fringe governments by 
which revenues could be distributed among 
all governments concerned. Toledo’s plan, 
although it has not had a chance to be 
placed into operation, would retain 50 per 
cent of the nonresidents’ tax payable to the 
city and return the other 50 per cent to the 
taxpayer’s domicile provided like treatment 
would be given Toledo residents. With this 
type of plan recognition would be given to a 
nonresident’s tax responsibility to the situs of 
his employment and at the same time return 
a portion to the subdivision which also is 
providing municipal services for this tax- 
payer. 

A plan of this nature would appear to be 
more savory to fringe area residents and 
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counteract the bitterness of the charge, ‘‘tax- 
ation without representation.”’ Also it would 
reduce considerably the possibility of wide- 
spread double taxation of income if mu- 
nicipal income taxation should be adopted 
in the near future on a mass scale by central 
cities and other municipalities bordering on 
central cities. Without a common pattern 
of agreement, extreme hardship will be ex- 
perienced by persons living in one income 
tax city and earning income in another un- 
less reciprocal arrangements can be made 
granting credit in one income tax unit for all 
or part of the tax paid to another. 

Both the the long-run 
remedies suggested appear to be reasonably 


short-run and 
logical answers to the fostering of a more en- 
lightened approach toward a progressive tax 
policy in metropolitan economic and politi- 
cal areas which fail to coincide. However, 
logic is oftentimes something of an elusive 
commodity in the field of modernizing mu- 
nicipal finance. The failure of many central 
core cities to battle their way out of their 
financial problems probably rests with the 
legislative or constitutional controls found in 
most Many of the suggestions here 


would necessarily await state sanction under 


States 


this condition. It is hoped, however, that a 
new interest will arise in the near future to 
allow these central municipalities a reason- 
able opportunity to build an equitable tax 
system to meet the changing times 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Library Association—Los Angeles, 
California, June 21-27, 1953. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Detroit, Michigan, September 13-17, 1953. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Den- 
ver, Colorado, September 13-18, 1953. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Washington, D.C., September 14-16, 1953. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs 
Toronto, Ontario, September 15-18, 1953. 

International City Managers’ Association- 
Los Angeles, California, September 20-24, 1953. 

United States Conference of Mayors—Mont- 
real, Quebec, September 21-24, 1953. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Buffalo, New 
York, September 28-October 1, 1953. 

National Recreation Congress—Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, September 28-October 2, 1953. 


Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and Can- 
ada—Los Angeles, California, October 4-8, 1953. 

American Society of Planning Officials—De- 
troit, Michigan, October 11-15, 1953. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 13-16, 1953. 

American Public Works Association- 
Orleans, Louisiana, October 26-29, 1953. 


New 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Cincinnati, Ohio, November 8-11. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
New Orleans, November 8-12, 1953. 

National Municipal League—Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, November 9-11, 1953. 

American Public Health Association 
York City, November 9-13, 1953. 

American Municipal Association 
November 29 


New 


New Or- 


leans, Louisiana, December 2. 
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Annual Reports 


Sixty-one cities and counties have issued 
annual reports in the last two months mak- 
ing a total of 92 cities which have issued such 
reports since January. The reports of most 
cities are either 84 X 11 inches or 6 X 9 
inches in size: Berkeley, Modesto, and 
Woodland, California; Boulder, Colorado; 
Greenwich, Connecticut; Wilmington, Del- 
Florida; Des Moines, 
Kansas; Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky; Bucksport, Camden, Caribou, 
Fairfield, Fort Fairfield, Houlton, Islesboro, 
Limestone, Mars Hill, Pittsfield, Rock- 
land, Waldoboro, and Wells, Maine; Mont- 
Mary- 

Wil- 
Mich- 
igan; Wayzata, Minnesota; Columbia and 
University City, Missouri; Scottsbluff, Ne- 
braska; and Meredith, New 
Hampshire; East Cleveland, Fairborn, Iron- 
ton, and Westerville, Ohio; Hillsboro and 
Pendleton, Oregon; Alcoa and Norris, Ten- 
Gainesville and Midland, Texas; 
Middlebury (town), Middlebury (village), 
and Springfield (village), Vermont; Henrico 
County and Fredericksburg, Virginia; El- 
Port Angeles, Washington; 
and Eau Claire and Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


aware; Gainesville, 


Iowa; Pittsburg, 


gomery County and Westminster, 
land; Middleborough, 


mington, 


Saugus, and 


Massachusetts; Saginaw, 


Lancaster 


nessee ; 


lensburg and 
The annual reports of these cities ap- 
peared as sections of the local newspaper: 
Mason City, lowa; Allegan and Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Providence, Rhode Island; and 
Norfolk, Virginia. The Enid, Oklahoma, 
annual report appeared as a series of 11 ar- 
ticles carried by the local newspaper on con- 
secutive days and the Norwich, Connecticut, 
report was a single article in the local paper. 
The use of cartoons, photographs, charts, 
graphs, and different colors and type sizes 
makes reports more readable and attractive 
than those in past years. Most reports had 
photographs, and some had cartoons. Sev- 
eral cities use all or most of these methods in 
designing their reports: Alcoa, Berkeley, 
Boulder, Columbia, Des 
Claire, Midland, Modesto, 


Moines, Eau 


Montgomery 


County, Norris, Pendleton, Saginaw, Two 
Rivers, University City, and Westerville. 
Three cities central which 
carry throughout the report and tie together 
city programs and activities. Midland uses a 
fictitious ‘“‘“Mike Midlander’’ to introduce 


department heads and programs and make 


use themes 


Pendleton 
uses the phrase “It’s your pie’’ to show the 
relative expenditures by departments; the 
theme is carried further by referring to de- 


comments on a complishments 


partment heads as master bakers and to pro- 
grams as recipes. University City’s report 
uses a key as cover design and repeats the 
title “‘Your key to Mis- 


sourl’’ on each page. 


University City, 

The Boulder report is composed of 10 
graduated size sheets fastened at the top by 
plastic ring binders. Each page gives infor- 
mation on a city department or activity. One 
page lists city needs and the last page gives a 
list of significant facts about the city. The 
Westminster report includes a postcard for 
reader suggestions for the good of the city. 

Departmental reports issued by cities in- 
clude financial reports for Stockton, Cali- 
fornia; Hamilton, Ohio; and Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; recreation report for Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas; utility report for Hamilton, Ohio; fire 
department report for Lima, Ohio; and 
police department report for Cincinnati, 
Ohio. . . . In Westmount, Quebec, Canada, 
the mayor prepared a detailed financial re- 
port for local citizens prior to publication of 
the city’s annual report. 


Fringe Areas 

San Jose, California, is undertaking a 
seven-year annexation program to be com- 
pleted by 1960, to square off its present ir- 
regular boundaries and to protect its future 
industrial growth. For each proposed an- 
nexation arta, data were compiled on prop- 
erty ownership and valuations, residential 
use, voter registration, zoning and land use, 
and anticipated development. These data 
were issued in booklet form for distribution 
to residents of the area, and area committees 
were organized to call upon property owners 
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and potential voters to explain the effects of 
annexation. 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has issued a nine- 
the property 
owners in an area north of the city to ex- 
plain a 


page report addressed to 


positive annexation program on 
which the city has embarked. A study made 
by the city planning commission had re- 
vealed that this fringe area, which would in- 
crease the size of the city by 50 per cent, was 
gaining rapidly in population, and this in- 
formation, together with a study made by 
City Manager John E. Dever, indicated that 
this particular area should be annexed. 
After the council approved this step, all resi- 
dents were invited by letter to join the city. 
The city arranged several open meetings to 
which citizens of the area were invited and 
where department heads and the manager 
answered questions and explained the bene- 


fits of annexation. 


Sell Bond Issues 


Voters in Martinsville, Virginia recently 
approved two bond issues totalling $775,000 
by a three-to-one margin. The bonds are to 
be paid from water and electric revenues 
and the funds used for new water supply, a 
city warehouse and garage, and improve- 
ments to the city electrical plant. Prior to the 


the 
16-page 


the Citizen’s Committee for 


Issue 


election 
Bond 
brochure outlining the needs of the water 


issued an attractive 
and electric systems and showing plans for 
improvements. . . . In Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Michigan, voters approved two amend- 
ments to the city charter and a $500,000 
bond issue for park improvements by mar- 
gins of three-to-one. The city clerk prepared 
a four-page folder expJaining the proposed 
park improvements and distributed it to 
citizens before the election. 


Open House 


In Burbank, California, the city council 
and city employees’ association teamed up 
this month to hold a two-day 


early open 


house for citizens. The city hall and other 
offices were opened to the public from 10:00 
A.M. to 10:00 P.M 


days with employees and officials acting as 


on two consecutive week 


hosts. Graphic descriptions of departmental 
functions were displayed on both floors of 
the city hall and guided tours were held at 
intervals to the municipal power and light 
plant, recreation department, library, street 
department, and fire headquarters. Open 
house was publicized in special releases to 
the newspapers and in a monthly news letter 
enclosed with light bills. 
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Police and Fire Salaries Up; 
Hours of Work Down 


HE salaries of firemen and policemen 

are continuing to rise and hours in the 
work week are being reduced. At the same 
time, the number of full-time firemen and 
policemen per 1,000 population is steadily 
increasing. These and other conclusions are 
taken from municipal fire and police data 
compiled for the 7953 Municipal Year Book. 
The 10.000 


population now employs 1.24 full-time fire- 


median (average) city over 
men for every 1,000 inhabitants; the average 
1.06 for 10,000 


and 25,000 to 1 


varies from cities between 


for cities between 100,000 


and 250,000. Entrance salaries for firemen 
range from a median of $3,042 in cities of 
from 10,000 to 25,000 to a high of $3,687 in 
cities over 500,000. Maximum salaries range 
from $3,300 to $4,400 in the same popula- 
tion groups. Both the median minimum and 
maximum salaries are $100 to $200 above 
last year 

A total of 
100,000 population, reduced the work week 


for firemen during 1952 


113 cities, including 10 over 
Seventy-two hours 
is still the average (median) work week for 
cities under 100,000 population; for cities 
between 100,000 and 250,000 the median is 
67 hours; 63 hours for cities between 250,000 


and 500,000; and 60 hours for cities over 
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500,000. In nearly 75 per cent of the 1,014 
cities reporting, firemen work a 24-hour-on- 
24-hour-off shift with an extra day off every 
14 days. 

The median number of policemen per 
1,000 population is 1.35 for all cities over 
10,000 and ranges from 1.27 in cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 to 2.29 for cities 
100,000. Entrance salaries for policemen 
range from a median of $3,093 in smaller 
cities to $3,660 in larger cities. Maximum 
salaries range from $3,376 to $4,400 at the 
median. Both median minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries are up $200 to $300 over last 
year. 


over 


The median work week for patrolmen is 
48 hours for all cities except those over 
500,000 and those of 100,000 to 250,000 
where the median is 44 hours. Policemen 
work a 40-hour week in 273 cities and a 
work week longer than 48 hours in only 107 
cities. 

A total of 139 cities reduced the police- 
man’s work week during 1952 including 66 
cities reducing the work week to 40 hours, 28 
to 44 hours, and 24 to 48 hours. Twenty- 
seven of these 139 cities are over 50,000 pop- 
ulation. 


City Economic Classifications 

Show Dominance of Industry 
LMOST one-third of the 992 cities over 
10,000 population in the United 
States for which data are available are man- 
ufacturing cities; one-fifth are industrial or 
diversified cities in which manufacturing 
dominates; and slightly over one-third are 
either retail cities or cities in which retail 
trade predominates. In 15 cities, approxi- 
mately 1.5 per cent, employment in retail 
trade and in manufacturing are approxi- 
mately equal. ‘The remaining 13 per cent are 
predominately mining, transportation, edu- 
cation, government, or resort cities. These 
taken 


Victor Jones, professor of government of 


conclusions are from an article by 
Wesleyan University, in the recently pub- 
lished 1953 Municipal Year Book. 

In a manufacturing city, at least 50 per 
cent of aggregate employment is in manu- 
facturing, and employment in retail trade is 
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less than 50 per cent of aggregate employ- 
ment. In an industrial city retail trade em- 
ployment is at least 30 per cent of aggregate 
employment. 

Of these 992 cities, 520 are independent in 
that they are not located within a standard 
metropolitan area; 184 are central cities of 
standard metropolitan areas; and 287 are 
suburbs of central cities. A smaller propor- 
tion of independent cities than of central or 
suburban cities are manufacturing or indus- 
trial cities or diversified cities in which man- 
ufacturing On the other 
hand, a slightly larger proportion of inde- 
pendent cities are retail or predominantly 
retail cities. Over one-fifth of the independ- 
ent Cities are Classified as mining, transporta- 


predominates. 


tion, education, government, or resort cities 
while one-seventeenth of the central cities 
and one-twelfth of suburban cities are so 
classified. 

Manufacturing, industrial and predomi- 
nately industrial cities far outnumber retail 
and other types of cities in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and East North Central 
states. In the Southern, West North Central 
and Western states retail and predominately 
retail cities are more prevalent than manu- 
facturing Cities. 

A larger proportion of standard metro- 
politan areas are manufacturing, industrial 


or predominately industrial than are the 


central cities of these areas. A larger propor- 
tion of the central cities than of the metro- 
politan areas are retail or predominately 
retail. 


Cities Join with Local Units To 


Serve Unincorporated Areas 
C JUNTIES, cities, and special districts 

have assumed important responsibili- 
ties in providing municipal-type services to 
urban unincorporated communities, accord- 
ing to a survey of practices in eight states by 
the Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of California. Municipal-type 
services include fire and police protection, 
street construction and maintenance, street 
lighting, water supply, sewage collection and 
disposal, recreation, library service, plan- 
ning and zoning, and public health services. 
The eight states surveyed were Alabama, 
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Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Texas (see 
Pick of the Month). 

Counties play a major role in the public 
health field and police protection ranks sec- 
ond among services provided to unincor- 
porated areas. Counties in most states also 
are active in providing streets and roads 
Planning and zoning are more limited func- 
tions. Only three states indicate that library 
service is a county function and only two 
maintain recreation facilities. Metropolitan 
counties maintain sewage disposal facilities, 
and in Michigan and Georgia the metropoli- 
tan counties supply water to unincorporated 
areas. In Michigan and Texas, counties act 
as intermediaries between cities and unin- 
corporated areas to provide fire protection 
and water supply. Fulton County, Georgia, 
provides a full complement of services to an 
area with a population of nearly 175,000 
(see Pusitic MANAGEMENT for 
1952). 


Towns or townships, as subdivisions of 


February, 


counties, have their own governing bodies 
and perform many municipal-type services 
especially in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Michigan townships have the major respon- 
sibility for planning and zoning and may 
also provide water, sewers and fire protec- 
tion usually through contracts with neich- 
boring cities. Minnesota’s “‘urban towns” 
were especially devised by the state legisla- 
ture to meet urban-unincorporated needs 
and were given nearly all municipal powers. 

Most cities in the states surveyed provide 
fire protection and water supply. Cities have 
the authority in all eight states to provide 
sewage disposal but not as many cities fur- 
nish this service. Library and recreational 
facilities are usually open to nonresidents, 
and in several states a limited amount of 
public health service is supplied to adjacent 
areas. Indianapolis exercises air pollution 
control in an area extending four miles from 
the city limits and cities in Alabama and 
Texas have authority to zone within five 
miles of the city limits. 


Special districts perform some important 


New York, 
Texas, but the New York district is actually 


services in Pennsylvania, and 


a spe ial taxing unit of the town govern- 
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ment supplying fire protection, water, sew- 
ers, and street lighting. Special districts in 
Pennsylvania are extensions of the regular 
local government units with the added ad- 
vantage of being able to move across govern- 
mental boundaries to offer services outside 
their limits. In Texas, special districts are 
used extensively for water supply and less 
often for sewer service. In Harris County 
(Houston) special districts also handle gar- 
bage collection and fire protection 

A report from the University of Illinois 
discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
of various methods of solving the fringe-area 
problem: incorporation, annexation, or spe- 
cial districts (see Pick of the Month) 
The St. Louis County Council has adopted a 
building code for the unincorporated areas 
of the county. 


City Plans Disposal of Tempo- 
rary Housing Units 
CLAIRE, 
133 
housing units built in 1946 to meet the city’s 


AU 


disposal of 


Wisconsin, has begun 


temporary veterans 


acute housing shortage. The units are one- 


and three-family 


barrack-type buildings 
originally intended for use only during a 
limited period. 

Before the removal of the housing units, 
the city first solicited the support of all vet- 
erans organizations including the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars and War 
Dads, and the support and cooperation of 
these organizations helped in carrying out 
the program 
that the 


were 


Tenants were notified units 


would be dismantled and given six 
months to find suitable housing elsewhere. 
Notices were sent each month to from 10 to 
15 tenants beginning with those with the 
longest occupancy. No tenants were required 
to move before July 1, 1953, but many have 
already found housing, and the 100 single- 
family units have already been sold. 

At first, an attempt was made to sell all 
units on a bid basis, but the bids were so low 
that they were rejected. A value of $250 was 
then placed on the one bedroom single fam- 
ily unit and $300 on the two bedroom unit. 
The units were sold complete, including 


kitchen sink, electric hot water heater, bath- 
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room fixtures, electric wiring and plumbing. 

Purchasers may not reassemble or relo- 
cate any of the units within the city limits. 
Farmers may use the buildings as accessory 
farm buildings, but not for 
pancy. Outside this area, units may be used 


human occu- 


for summer cottages or other temporary Oc- 
cupancy. These restrictions apply to resale 
of any of the dismantled units. The units 
may be dismantled on the site or moved in- 
tact. If the 
chaser must obtain a building mover’s per- 


moved intact, however, pur- 
mit from the city. 

Before any units were sold, city crews dis- 
mantled nine units, used some of the mate- 
rial and sold the rest for salvage. As a result 
of the experiment the city found it more 


economical to sell the units outright. 


More City Managers Drawn from 
Public Service Positions 


HE year 1952 saw a continuation of the 

trend toward a professional career in 
municipal management. Statistics published 
in the 1953 Municipal Year Book show that 49 
per cent of all city managers appointed dur- 
ing 1952 have been managers in other cities, 
administrative assistants to managers, or in- 


terns in council-manager cities. Nearly 86 


per cent of the managers appointed during 


1952 are men with training and experience 
in public administration which reflects the 
extensive university training offered in this 
field. Seventy-one per cent of the managers 
appointed during the year were from outside 
the city. This compares with 74 per cent in 
1951, but more department heads and other 
key personnel received manager appoint- 
ments during the year than in prior years. 

The rate of turnover of managers was the 
lowest in history (11 per cent), and the aver- 
age tenure (excluding those with less than 
two years’ service) was 8.4 years in a single 
city compared with 8.9 in 1950 and 9.7 in 
1951. Of the 122 city managers who were 
separated from the service during 1952, 8 
died, 7 retired, 6 resigned because of ill 
health, 3 resigned to accept quasi-public 
positions, 8 entered governmental consulting 
work, 8 entered private business, 4 went into 


military service, 10 accepted some other gov- 
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ernmental position, and for 68 their reasons 
for leaving are unknown 

City increased 
from $200 to $1,000 on the average during 
1952. Mean average salaries now range from 
$5,274 in cities under 5,000 to $18,718 in 
cities from 250,000 to 500,000 population. 


managers’ salaries were 


The median salaries (middle salary among 
the cities reporting) range from $5,000 in 
cities 5,000 to $17,886 in cities of 
250.000 to 500.000 population. 


under 


Management Survey Proposes 
Central Directorate 

‘THE mayor, the board of estimate and 
the city council must become the cen- 
tral directorate in New York City to provide 
the leadership for basic management reform 
according to recommendations of the May- 

or’s Committee on Management Survey. 
The Mayor’s Committee with Lazarus 
Joseph, city comptroller, as chairman and 
Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of 
Public Administration as survey director re- 
cently published Volume I of its report en- 
titled Modern Management for the City of New 
York. Volume I contains the official com- 
mittee recommendations on general man- 
agement problems for the city and is based 
on work done over the last three years by the 
survey staff as well as work done by many 

private individuals and consulting firms. 
The report concludes that a number of 
factors have contributed to the present state 
where New York has outgrown its city man- 
agement including lack of adequate top and 
middle management administrators for key 
positions, the lack of incentives for good 
management and economy, out-of-date per- 
the lack of 


maintenance for city buildings, equipment 


sonnel and budget programs, 
and other property, and the failure of the 
city to increase municipal revenues to keep 
pace with expanded city services. 

The Mayor’s Committee points out that 
organizational structure and management 
practices in New York City have not given 
sufficient recognition to the differences be- 
tween top policy and general management 
and that “the top management job has 
never been clearly visualized and separated 
out for specialized handling.” 
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The report sets forth twelve management 
recommendations to help in bringing about 
a better-run city. Each city department 
should become an effective operating unit in 


itself with adequate management people and 


staff for program planning, personnel, budg- 
The mayor, the board of 
estimate, and the city council should serve as 


et and reporting. 


a central directorate to provide policy deter- 
mination and leadership for the city service 
The mayor should have a director of admin- 
istration to assist in the eeneral coordination 
of departmental activities and to act as a 
informa- 
tion, problems, and decisions between de- 
the The mayor 
should have other deputies or assistants for 


two-way channel for the flow of 


partments and mayor, 
public relations, legal work, legislative work 
in Albany, and miscellaneous assignments 

There should be one major function for 
each department, and one department fer 
every major function. The report points out 
that grouping the complex and diversified 
New York City ten or 
twelve large departments would be no an- 
swe! 


activities of into 


because many of the departments 
would be ‘‘bushel baskets, each with various 
functions actually unrelated.’ Other recom- 
mendations stress the modernization of per- 
sonnel and budget practices, strengthening 
the board of estimate by relieving it of ad- 
ministrative duties, strengthening the man- 
agement and service agencies of the city gov- 
ernment for planning, law, and finance ad- 
ministration, modernizing the internal or- 
ganization of each department, increasing 
executive and administrative salaries, en- 
listing the aid of qualified citizens and citi- 
zen groups in continuing management re- 
form, and providing adequate money, man- 
power and office space for the work of the 


city government. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


All Classes of Urban Crime 


Increase in 1952 

| + categories of major crime increased 
during 1952, and the number of urban 
crimes increased by 8.1 per cent according 
to Uniform Crime Reports issued by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. Aggravated as- 
saults lead the increase in urban crime, in- 
creasing by 12.5 per cent over 1951. Auto 
theft in cities continued a three-year rise by 

increasing 9.8 per cent over last year 
As in past years, murder occurred more 
often in summer, and robberies, burglaries, 
and auto thefts occurred more frequently in 
the cold Negligent 
was the only crime 


manslaughter 
the 
reach its lowest point in the summer 


months. 
against person to 
pri- 
marily because traffic fatalities involving 


gross negligence comprise most negligent 


manslaughter cases, and they tend to rise 
sharply during the winter when driving is 
more hazardous 

Nearly 73 per cent of the urban arrests re- 
ported during the year were of white per- 
sons, and eight times as many males as fe- 
males were arrested. A study of 1,000 men 
and 1,000 women arrested shows a higher 
percentage of women than men charged 
with murder, aggravated assaults, and liquor 
law violations. A higher percentage of men 
were charged with robbery, burglary, auto 
theft, and driving while intoxicated. 

Of the 1,110,675 persons arrested by 232 
reporting Cities, 13.3 per cent were under 21 


years of age. Persons under 21 accounted for 


37.2 per cent of robbery arrests, 51 per 


cent of burglary arrests and 68.6 per cent of 
auto theft arrests. Over 13 per cent of all 
persons arrested for auto theft were under 15 


years ol age. 
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Surveys Special Assessments 

EW street paving, sanitary sewers, curbs 

and gutters, and sidewalks are the types of 
public improvements most often financed by spe- 
cial assessments according to information in the 
1953 Municipal Year Book published recently by 
the International City Managers’ Association. A 
total of 591 of the 712 reporting cities over 10,000 
population use special assessments for paving, 540 
for sewers, 539 for curbs and gutters, and 527 for 
sidewalks. In addition, 180 cities use this method 
for financing the repaving of streets, 172 for water 
main extensions, 119 for street lighting, and 22 
for off-street parking. Cities use at least four 
methods of financing special assessment improve- 
ment projects and any one city may use one or 
more methods. A total of 679 cities reported as 
follows: 143 cities require complete or partial ad- 
vance payment by property owners; 220 use tem- 
porary loans from other city funds; 93 issue cer- 
tificates or liens to the contractor for doing the 
work; and 450 sell special assessment bonds. In 
299 of these 450 cities, the bonds are guaranteed 
by the full faith and credit of the city; in the re- 
maining 151 cities bonds are secured only by liens 
against the benefited properties. The front foot 
factor is used exclusively by 473 cities to allocate 
costs to benefiting property owners; 138 use a 
combination of front foot and area; 19 use area of 
the property exclusively; 11 use assessed valua- 
tion; 13 use a combination of area, front foot and 
assessed valuation; and 16 use a combination of 
front foot and value. A total of 359 cities have 
special rules for allocating costs to corner lots, and 
224 assess part of the cost against benefiting but 
non-abutting property. 


Meetings for Department Heads 
City managers of three cities have inaugurated 
regular meetings of administrative personnel to 
San 
Texas, 80 supervisory employees, including de- 


obtain better coordination. In Antonio, 
partment heads and the city manager, meet bi- 
weekly for an early breakfast to discuss joint de- 
partmental and interdepartmental problems 
The cafeteria breakfast starts one-half hour be- 
fore offices are scheduled to open and may extend 
In West Palm 


Beach, Florida, weekly conferences of city de- 


an hour into the working day. 
partment heads are held to discuss suc h matters 
as courtesy to the public, cleanup and fire pre- 
vention in public buildings, traffic safety, enforce- 


ment of parking meters, and the city council 


agenda. In Phoenix, Arizona, the city manager 
holds monthly meetings of the administrative 
staff and the first meeting held in 1953 was de- 
voted to planning better staff meetings. At this 
meeting the staff was divided into four groups 
and each group held a brief meeting to discuss 
certain aspects of holding staff meetings and re- 
ported to the entire group. One group, for ex- 
ample, considered such questions as to where 
meetings should be held, who should attend, and 
whether copies of the minutes of the meeting 
should be distributed. 


Opposes Phones for Fire Alarms 

The New England Section of the International 
Municipal Signal Association has passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters not to recognize the use of the tele- 
phone as a substitute for the fire alarm box. The 
resolution states that the construction and design 
of commercial telephones do not conform to the 
requirements for emergency signalling and that 
dependence on at least three human elements for 
the use of 
telephones. The National Board of Fire Under- 


each call lowers the effectiveness of 


writers considers municipal fire alarm systems as 
a part of its grading schedules for fire insurance 


pur poses. 


Approve Slum Clearance Bonds 

Voters in Milwaukee recently approved a 
$750,000 bond issue to finance a slum clearance 
program. In addition, the city has $500,000 from 
last year’s budget and $2,500,000 in federal ear- 
marked funds for redevelopment making a total 
of $3,750,000 available for slum clearance. The 
city council has set aside $350,000 to provide 
housing for families displaced by redevelopment 
or improvement projects, and $600,000 addi- 
tional is proposed for the next two years. 


Changing a Personnel Rule 

Phoenix, Arizona, recently changed its person- 
nel rules to allow department heads to choose 
from the top three candidates on an entrance or 
promotional list instead of requiring them to ac- 
cept the first name. Initial opposition to the 
change was strong among employees and their 
union representatives. To meet this opposition 
the personnel department scheduled a series of 
discussion meetings, first with employees and 
then with union representatives, to explain the 
proposal and its effect. The meetings resulted in 
agreement in principle on the rule-of-three, and 
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employee-union objections to mechanics of ad- 
ministration were removed by rewriting certain 
parts of the proposed rule. Revised regulations 
were then given to all employees with a notice of 
public hearing and an illustrated pamphlet. The 
pamphlet, written as a discussion of the rule-of- 
three among several employees, was later used in 
a 15-minute radio program with seven employees 
taking the part of characters in the script. Final 
opposition at the public hearing was negligible. 


Cost of Air Pollution Control 


Most large cities depend upon public and in- 
dustry cooperation to enforce air pollution or- 
dinances according to a survey by the Seattle 
Municipal League. Costs of enforcing air pollu- 
tion ordinances range from $9,000 in Tacoma to 
nearly $500,000 in Los Angeles, but much of the 
cost is reimbursed by penalties and fines. Los 
Angeles can revoke the permit for a furnace pro- 
ducing excessive smoke until corrective measures 
Fines for 


are taken violations range from $100 


in Peoria to $500 in Winston-Salem. St. Louis 
and Los Angeles classify the offense of polluting 


the air as a misdemeanor 


Civil Defense Expenditures 

Some cities have increased civil defense appro- 
priations while others have reduced them, ac- 
cording to a recent survey of 30 cities between 
200,000 and 550,000 conducted by the American 
Municipal Association. Most municipal defense 
programs are emphasizing organizational frame- 
work and training of a core of volunteers in essen- 
tial services, capable of rapid expansicn when 
required, 

Of the 30 cities surveyed, Portland, Oregon, 
reported the highest civil defense budget for 
1953—$640,000. Last year the city budgeted only 
$40,000. San Diego, California, also hiked its 
budget from last year’s $43,000 to $257,000 
Current appropriations in Kansas City, Missouri 
($85,000), and Akron, Ohio ($12,000), tripled, 
and budgets in Minneapolis, Minnesota ($69,- 
000), Birmingham, Alabama ($132,000), and 
Dayton, Ohio ($67,000), are twice as large as 
last year. 


Number of Local Units Declines 
The 


United States has decreased nearly 25 per cent in 


number of governmental 


units in the 
the decade since 1942. According to the recently 
published 7953 Municipal Year Book there are 
116,839 units compared with 155,116 in 1942. 
Included in this figure are the federal govern- 
ment, states, counties, municipalities, townships, 
school districts, and special districts. The most 
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striking change is the elimination of 41,137 school 
districts during the decade, a reduction of 38 per 
cent. The number of municipalities, incorporated 
cities, boroughs, and villages has increased 3 per 
cent (558 new units) during the ten year period. 
Sixty-four per cent of the inhabitants of the 
United States live in areas under municipal gov- 
ernment and almost one-half (46 per cent) of 
these municipal residents live in the 106 cities 
100,000 population. The majority of the 
municipalities (56 per cent) have less than 1,000 
population, and they account for only 4.3 pet 
cent of the total municipal population. 


ove! 


Uses Parking Meter Hoods 
San Diego, California, issues metal parking 
meter hoods to business 


firms for construction 


work, moving, and other purposes requiring use 
The 
superintendent of 
shops, is marked “‘No parking from 6 A.M. to 
6 P.M.” 


of a metered parking space for loading 
hood, designed by the city 
Police install the hoods by locking them 
in place and keep a record of the times and 
plac es where hoods are needed. The new system 
is more flexible than issuing a permit through the 
city’s building inspection de partment as was for- 
merely done. Police now control the use of the 
hoods, and the clear sign informs the motorist of 
the situation. 


City to Control Bus Systems 
The New York state legislature has passed a 
bill relieving the state public utilities commission 


of jurisdiction over the quality of service given by 
private bus systems operating within New York 
City. The city already had authority to fix fares. 
Ihe utility commission sponsored the bill to al- 
leviate the possibility of confusion resulting from 
an order by the commission to improve service 
and a refusal by the city to allow an increase in 


fares to meet increased costs. 


Public Works News 
Russellville (6,012) and Hokes (1,158), Ala- 
bama, have established municipally-owned and 


o° Knoxy ille, 


lennessee, has closed its municipally-owned and 


operated natural gas systems. . 


operated garage; their repair work now is 


. Roe hester, New 
Hampshire, has set up a department of public 


done by private garages. 


works to include water, sewer, highways and 


The 


Washington Cities has issued a four-page report 


public playgrounds... . Association — of 
on unit costs of public works projects in Washing- 
ton during 1951. The report points out that local 
conditions may vary widely but that the figures 


may be used as guides in planning projects or in 
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judging performance Ferndale, Michigan, 
has established a central equipment pool for 
equipment used by more than one department. 

. Berkley, Michigan, built a 
garage from surplus funds left over from the last 


fiscal year 


public works 


.. Bend and Grants Pass, Oregon, 
voters have authorized the performance of vari- 
ous kinds of public works by force account. . 

Thirteen cities in Oregon have completed sewage 
treatment plants since July 1, 1950, and two 
school districts and a sanitary district have also 
built plants during the same period. These addi- 
tional plants made a total of 103 public and semi- 
public sewage treatment plants in operation over 
the state. The Oregon State Sanitary Authority, 
established by an initiated measure in 1938, has 
been stressing abatement of stream pollution. . 

Mt. Dora, Florida, joined the cities which have 
begun to use home garbage disposers on a city- 
wide 


basis... . Jacksonville, Florida, built its 


third incinerator at a cost of $450,000. It has a 


three-ton capacity and will handle 300 tons of 


garbage every 24 hours. 


Employee Handbooks and Manuals 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has issued an employ- 
ee handbook which includes a statement of city 
policy on appointments, seniority, transfer, pro- 
motion and resignations, and descriptions of the 
city leave policy, insurance provisions and griev- 
ance procedure. . 
sued a Publi 


. . Ashland, Wisconsin, has is- 


public works employees. It includes an organiza- 
tion chart, a description of the duties of the vari- 
ous divisions, and departmental reports. .. . In 
Phoenix, the police chief has issued a Police Man- 
ual containing a city organization chart, rules and 
regulations of the department, duties of police 
patrolmen and officers, a city street guide, and a 
directory of city officials and offices. The manual 
has an extensive index and is in loose-leaf form so 
that corrections and additions can be made as 
I'he leather-bound booklet is 4 « 6 
inches in size (see Pick of the Month). 


necessary 


Provide Outside Fire Service 

A total of 980 of the 1,091 reporting cities over 
10,000 population supply fire fighting services to 
nearby communities according to the recently 
published 7953 Municipal Year Book. Mutual aid is 
reciprocal and communities contract to aid each 
other except when their own cities are threatened. 
In addition, 709 cities reported they provide fire 
service to areas outside the city limits not covered 
by mutual aid agreements, and 327 of these 709 
cities make a charge for the service. Cities use a 
number of different bases for charging for outside 
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Works Manual for the guidance of 
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fire service: 89 cities charge a flat rate per call; 84 
charge on an hourly basis; 79 have annual con- 


tracts which may include an annual retainer plus 


a rate per call; 19 cities base charges on the value 
of the property protected; six cities base charges 
on the type of property (business, industrial, or 
residential); 12 cities have special equipment 
provided by another unit of government to be 
used in answering outside calls; and 38 cities use 
various combinations of these methods of basing 
charges. Fifty-five of these cities answer calls only 
to properties whose owners have contracted with 
the city for fire service, and 14 cities answer calls 
only to properties which are covered by fire in- 
surance policies providing for payment of fire 
department charges. 


Issues Building Code for Homes 

The Regional Planning Commission of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has published a building code de- 
signed specifically for one- and two-family dwell- 
ings in the Cleveland area. A group of 38 cities in 
the area participated in developing the code to- 
gether with labor and industry representatives. 
I'he code uses performance objectives to a great 
extent, but specification requirements also are 
included to provide yardsticks of construction 
standards. The code has a special section on pre- 
fabricated housing. References to nationally ac- 
cepted standards are placed in one chapter to 
simplify the task of keeping the code up to date. 


Personnel News 

In Bellingham, Washington, voters defeated 
by a three-to-one margin a proposed charter 
amendment to allow fire and police employees to 
bargain collectively with the city council on 
...A bill has 
been introduced in the Florida legislature to fill 
the office of police chief of West Palm Beach by 
appointment by the city manager. The police 
chief is now elected by the people. The new law 


salaries and working conditions. 


would become effective after a local referendum 
on the question. . . . In Wyoming, the state legis- 
lature amended the state’s optional manager 
statute to allow appointment of a non-resident as 
city manager. Previously, a state supreme court 
decision held that only electors of the city con- 
cerned could serve as city manager. 


Most Cities License Cab Drivers 
Taxicab drivers in all of the large cities and 
most smaller cities are required to have special 
licenses in addition to their vehicle operator’s 
licenses, according to the American Municipal 
Association. All the large cities except Youngs- 
town, Ohio, require display of photographs of 
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identify the driver. 
Some cities require only one photograph while 
Boston, Newark, Oklahoma City, and Wichita 
require four. Only eight cities require that appli- 


taxi drivers in taxicabs to 


cants for taxi driver’s licenses be fingerprinted: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Cleveland, Kansas City 
(Missouri), New Orleans, New York, Seattle, and 
Tacoma. Tacoma and Youngstown require the 
cab driver to wear an identification badge in- 
stead of displaying the identification card. Four- 
teen cities require that a rate schedule be promi- 
nently displayed inside the taxicab. New York 
City specifies that the rate card be illuminated so 
that it will be visible at all times. Police investiga- 
tion of applicants for taxicab licenses is required 
in Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City (Missouri), 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Okla- 
homa City, Washington, D.C., and Wichita 


Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


Congress has extended rent controls until July 
31, 1953, to give state and local officials oppor- 
tunity to legislate their own controls. A total of 


5,600,000 housing units in 32 


States are now 
under federal controls. After July 31, only units in 
40 critical defense housing areas will be under 
federal control. ... The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee is considering a bill which would prohibit 
shipment of fireworks into a state which forbids 
their sale. . . . The controlled materials plan has 
been abandoned and cities may start any kind of 


The 


House has turned down a public housing pro- 


construction without federal permission. 
gram calling for 35,000 low-rent units in the next 
fiscal year, and none will be constructed under 


present appropriations 


Amends Over-time Pay Rules 
In Hartford, 


have been amended to permit employees to take 


Connecticut, personnel rules 
either straight time pay or compensatory time off 
Compensatory time may be 
a total of 


year but if not taken before the end of the fiscal 


for over-time work 
accumulated to 10 days in the fiscal 
year, the city will pay straight time. City employ- 
ees who work holidays will receive compensatory 
time off instead of double time pay. This change 
will save the city an estimated $25,000 per year 
in overtime pay. In addition, a new rule on 
grievance procedure requires that complaints by 
employees be taken up the chain-of-command to 
the department head and then to the personnel 
director who conducts a hearing and resolves the 
differences. Further appeal can be made through 


the city personnel board to the city council. 
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New Ordinances Adopted 
The recently adopted ordinances of general 
interest to cities include: creating a sewer author- 


ity and imposing sewer rental charges in Erie, 
Pennsylvania; prohibiting advertising within 500 
feet of expressways in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, an 
air pollution control code in ‘Tampa, Florida; 
providing for a daytime parking ban on down- 
town streets in St. Louis, Missouri; providing 
seniority rights for employees on military leave in 
Portland, Oregon; providing for chemical blood 
analysis of persons charged with driving while 
intoxicated in Lincoln, Nebraska; licensing auc- 
tioneers in White Plains, New York, and Spo- 
kane, Washington; establishing a fire prevention 
bureau in Morgantown, West Virginia; and re- 
quiring petitioners to deposit money sufficient to 
pay for preparation of legislation, certification, 
Loledo, 


and advertisement of their 


Ohio. 


petitions in 


State Budgets Show Higher Costs 
New or higher taxes for general purposes have 
been proposed in less than one-fifth of the state 


budgets submitted to 42 state legislatures during 


January. Nearly two-thirds of the proposed budg- 


ets recommend spending more than estimated 
revenues with the budgets balanced by balances 
These 


budgets indicate that state tax systems will have 


remaining from World War II surpluses 


to be expanded significantly if the current level of 
Most 


template a leveling-off of sales and income tax 


expenditures is maintained budgets con- 


revenues with the diminishing of inflationary 


pressures On the other hand wages, x hool « oOsts, 


highway maintenance and = construction, and 


construction needs are continuing their upward 
Public 


which 


trend welfare is the one major state func- 


tion will remain relatively stable in ex- 


penditures during the next year 


City Finance Developments 
Columbia, South Carolina, recently adopted a 
new business license ordinance and sent a copy to 
business in the 


all firms and individuals doing 


city. Under the new ordinance, applicants will fill 
in an application mailed from city hall and re- 
turn it with the required fee. The city then issues 
a receipt to serve as a temporary license until the 
application can be processed. ‘The ordinance pro- 
vides heavy penalties for delinquency or inaccu- 
rate returns Ihe treasurer of King County 
(Seattle), Washington, has recommended to the 
board of county commissioners that the interest 
increased from 2 to 3 


had 


Seattle 


rate on county warrants be 


per cent. The increase been asked by the 


banks’ clearing house in because other 
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Washington counties are now paying 3 per cent 
...In Cleveland, Ohio, the 
that the city 
charge for fighting fires outside the city limits 


on their warrants 


city attorney has ruled cannot 
even though the city has a contract calling for 


payment for such services 


Police and Traffic News 

The Phoenix, Arizona, police department has 
installed automatic telephone dictating equip- 
ment in its complaint section, making it possible 
for patrolmen to record their reports by telephone 
instead of driving to the station to dictate them. 
The unit goes into operation automatically when 
the patrolman is given a special line by the tele- 
phone operator, and it is released when he hangs 
up the telephone. The method keeps patrol cars 
in operation longer and makes possible a more 


... Wilson, North 


Carolina, has installed at a hazardous school 


effective use of stenographers. 


crossing safety gates similar to those used at rail- 


road crossings. ‘The gates are controlled auto- 
matically by the school’s electric clock warning 
system but also may be controlled by a push but- 
ton located in the principal’s office overlooking 


the street. 
Train City Employees 

Santa 

Cruz, California, recently completed a special 

eight-week course under the direction of the city 

manager's secretary 


Twelve departmental secretaries in 


The eight meetings held 
weekly for 45 minutes at the beginning of the 


work day included three films, discussions on 


NATIONAL TRENDS 
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> 
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public relations, secretarial etiquette, handling 
local payroll and personnel forms, and study and 
discussion of secretarial techniques based on a 
book prepared by the state personnel board. The 
manager’s secretary was assisted by the city pur- 
chasing agent, city personnel officer, and a file 
vo 
the fire chief is con- 


supervisor from a filing system company 
Salisbury, North Carolina, 
ducting a school for approximately 100 nurses at 
a local hospital in the use of chemicals and pre- 
cautionary measures to be taken in an emergency 
before the arrival of fire apparatus. As a result of 
this training fire hazards have been reduced to a 
minimum at the hospital. 


More Cities Collect Refuse 

Seventy-eight of 152 cities reporting now col- 
lect both garbage and refuse in both residential 
and business areas, compared to only 32 cities in 
1936 according to a recent survey by the League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities. Twenty other cities 
provide some form of municipal collection, such 
as garbage only, or refuse only, or from resi- 
dences but not from businesses. Over two-thirds 
of those cities with populations over 5,000 pro- 
vide some form of municipal collection. Sixteen 
cities, all over 4,500 population, use incinerators 
to dispose of garbage and refuse; 20 cities are 
using a sanitary landfill for garbage disposal, and 
18 cities use it for refuse disposal. ‘Twenty-six 
cities, 18 per cent, feed garbage to hogs. This 
method is used most frequently by cities which 
contract for garbage collection, 
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Month 
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68 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 


of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951 


2 The Bond Buyer 
yields vary inversely with bond prices 


Ihis index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000 


4U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


6 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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Service, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. ELecrion Manuat. Compiled by Walter C. 
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Check List on How Cities Can Cut Costs. Practical suggestions for constructive econ- 
omy in local government. 1949. 52 pp. $1. 





Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by department heads 
in reporting to the chief administrator. 1950. 32 pp. $2. 


Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best administrative 
practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60 pp. $2. 


Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with the 
public. 1940. 50 pp. $2. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising adminis- 
tration. Revised edition, 1943. 75 pp. $2. 


The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between racial, reli- 
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Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1948. 52 pp. $2. 
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ts the BURROUGHS 


TAX ACCOUNTING MACH 


that computes... as it types... as it posts! 


This Burroughs is the only typewriter-accounting 
machine with direct multiplication. In one operation 
it—(1) multiplies, (2) computes and totals tax install- 
ments, (3) writes records, tax receipts, bills, (4) 
accumulates column totals. 


It multiplies any tax rates, constant or variable. The 
operator merely enters the valuation . . . the machine 
automatically computes the answer to the nearest cent 
and posts factors and answer to tax bill, receipt and tax 
roll. These features greatly reduce the operator's work 
and virtually eliminate the chance for human error. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Send for your Copy of "New Speed, 
Ease, Simplicity in Tax Account- 
ing.” It explains in detail the 

versatility and flexibility of Bur- 
roughs Tax Accounting Machines 


Mail thit. Coupon / 


— 
_ 
~ 


Any tax accounting problem, no matter how compli 
cated, can be handled with remarkable speed and ease 
and simplicity by the Burroughs Tax 
Machine. 


Accounting 


This Burroughs is a versatile machine . versatile 
enough to handle a// of today's tax accounting prob- 
lems versatile enough to be readily adapted to any 
foreseeable changes in tax accounting requirements 
To find out how Burroughs Tax Accounting Machines 
can be applied to your problems, call your local 
Burroughs office, or use the coupon. 


Burroughs 


r------------ 


a a 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 42, Michigan 


I would like to see a copy of “New Speed, Ease, 
Simplicity in Tax Accounting 


Name 
Street 
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THE AMERICAN ~ HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW _ 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU AND ASSOCIATES 


: ; ty ; City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Organized to — ee and public Landscape Architects 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, : : ; 
8 Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
franchises, or and municipal Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
y Cases « Land Subdivision * Complete Service 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
280 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 





317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 
BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS BURNS & McDONNELL 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; Consulting and Designing Engineers 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- : , 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations P.O. Box 7088 1404 East 9th St. 
and Reports 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. GREELEY & HANSEN 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service is a Public Trust ? 5 , 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate Waser Supply, Waser Sa gr a a 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- Sewage Treatment, Fl —!s —— 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. Refuse Disposal 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 220 South State Street Chicago 4 


Engineers 





MATTHEW CAREY INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
Specializing in Financing NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Off-Street Parking Facilities TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal ’ s eel wie 2 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, IIli- Field Service — Training — Research 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond Publications — Counsel 


Issues. For City, County, and State Governments 
Box 43703 Kercheval Station 


Detroit 15, Michigan 1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND SERVICE 
ENGINEERS A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual 
Surveys — Reports — Installations Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, spe- 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization cial monthly reports, Public Management, and 
Job Evaluation + Classification * Salary Plans The Municipal Year Book. 
Fringe Area Problems * Facilities International City Managers’ Association 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37 





METCALF & EDDY I. S. SHATTUCK 


ENGINEERS PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial _Development, Residential Develop- 
Industrial Wastes Problems ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 
, . Parks and Playgrounds 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory COMPLETE CITY PLANS 
Statler Building * Boston 16 Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











Representatives in principal cities 
B & B ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Norwood, Louisiana 


FIRE ALARM, TRAFFIC AND PROTECTIVE SIGNALING 
ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 
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That's right! 

In 106 cities 

36,306 Park-O-Meters have 
been purchased to replace 


meters of other makes. 


85 TO 1 PREFERENCE 
In only 3 cities have 
Park-O-Meters been 

replaced by other 

makes. And in these 

3 cities only 425 units 


were replaced. This is 


PROOF OF OVERWHELMIBS 


Ask us to show you why... 











Just Published 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1953 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL EDITION 


“The 


useful 


valuable and 


single 


most 
reference 
source on municipal gov- 
ernment. Information is 
highly organized and im- 
mediately on tap when 
particular municipal prob- 
arise.”—The 
ican City 


lems Amer- 


“If the price were $25 I 
would still buy it."—A Sat- 
isfied Customer. 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reterence work 
in its field.”-—National Mu- 
nicipal Review. 


“To me it is the World Al- 
manac of Muni ipal Infor- 
A. HARRELL, 
San An- 


mation.” —C 
City 
fonwo. 
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